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THE COURSE OF BUSINESS IN THE CITIES curve beyond the limits of the chart. The slight in- 


OF OHIO crease in Youngstown is worthy of note because it is 
Bank Debits the first increase recorded during the last six months. 
Bank debits in Ohio during December continued 
their lateral movement on the level which has been EMPLOYMENT IN OHIO CITIES 


maintained substantially during all of 1926. While Construction ladinetr 
the movement during 1926 has been a lateral one it 


The December reports from the general contractors 
will be noted in Chart I that the level of 1926 was 


, of Ohio indicate approximately the usual seasonal 
considerably above the level for the preceding year. decline in construction activity. The data are shown 


The increase in the average monthly bank debits in in Tables I and II and the employment curves are 
Ohio from 1925 to 1926 amounted to 8.1 per cent. plotted in Chart III. The seasonally corrected em- ° 
Five of the individual cities show increases in Decem- ployment curve shows December employment to have 
ber in comparison with November and the remaining been 88.6 per cent of the seasonal normal. Compared 
three show decreases. The only changes of any sig- with December 1925, Ohio construction employment 
nificance were in Cincinnati and in Dayton. In Cin- shows a decline of 16.3 per cent. Average monthly 


cinnati a considerable drop was registered in Decem- employment for the year 1926 showed a decline of 8.0 
ber, while in Dayton a considerable increase occurred. per cent from 1925. 


The absence of nag change in Toledo for the second The December indices for individual cities as 
consecutive month is especially noteworthy because of shown in Table I show two increases and five de- 


the significant decreases shown during the first two creases compared with the previous December. Day- 
fall months. 


TABLE Il 
Construction Contracts Awarded EMPLOYMENT IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
The reports of the F. W. Dodge Corporation for a 
December show a slight improvement in construction In 1923 Equals 100 
after the usual seasonal adjustment has been made. 
i Number of Wage Earners 
Chart I] shows the construction situation for Ohio Total 
and the seven chief cities. It will be noted that the Month Actual Corrected for Wage 
Seasonal Variation Paymeets 
curve for the state of Ohio has been moving during 
; an 76.0 108.1 86.0 
1926 on a slightly lower level than in 1925. However, ota 743 110.5 82.3 
the December index is 6.4 per cent above the Decem- March... ... 63.8 85.2 70.3 
ber index for 1925. The average monthly contracts A 
during 1926 measured in terms of floor space were Oo err 99.9 89.8 126.8 
9.1 per cent smaller than for the average month of 
1925. Five of the seven cities for which data are Sepeaaiie: yo = — 
shown registered increases in December. A very large 91.4 “82.4 
increase occurred in Dayton, sufficient to carry the December. . 83.3 88.0 1148 
TABLE I 
INDICESYOF EMPLOYMENT IN THE OHIO CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
In Each Series Average Month !923 Equals 100 
No. of Total Number of Wage Earners 
City December Average Month Jan.-December 
i yments Per Cen: Cent 
Firms | November 
1926 1926 1926 1925 crease* 1926 1925 crease* 
15 120.8 78.5 136.0 | — 423 | 1149 1204) — 46 
8 41.1 30.7 89.1 — 65.5 | 42.1 8 — 56.5 
23 97.9 77.5 94.1 — 17.6 74.5 98.4 — 243 
8 91.5 68.1 94.0 — 27.6 70.2 17.9 
5 50.7 60.4 103.7 — 41.8 105.7 78 35.0 
97 114.8 83.3 99.5 — 16.3 89.2 97.0 — 8.0 


*Minus (—)Indicates per cent decrease. 
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CHART I 
BANK DEBITS IN OHIO CITIES 
January 1924 to Date 
Corrected for Seasonal Variation 
Average Month 1920-1924 Equals 100 Source: Federal Reserve Board Avera 
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CHART II 
FLOOR SPACE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED IN OHIO 
January 1924 to Date 


Corrected for Normal Seasonal Variation 


Average Month 1920-1924 Equals 100 Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation 
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TABLE II! 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES IN OHIO 


January to December 1926 
In Each Series Average Month 1923 Equals 100 


No. of 
Industries Rete Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec, 
irms 
Iron and Steel Group 
Total Wage Payments....... 8l 96.7 | 102.0 | 104.7 | 100.8 | 96.5) 95.7] 94.9) 95.5] 95.9) 103.8] 99.4) 942 
of Wage Earners.... 8l 96.5 | 98.6) 99.1; 97.3) 94.4) 95.1 | 94.5] 96.4/| 101.3 | 100.8| 100.7] 95.0 
urnaces 
Total Wage Payments....... 7 102.0 | 100.4 | 103.7 |; 102.6 | 104.1 | 108.6 | 109.8 | 107.6 | 97.0 102.0} 90.5 
Number Wage Earners.... 7 102.0 | 100.2 | 100.7 | 102.7 | 103.5 | 110.8 | 110.1 | 104.4 | 101.4 | 103.0 | 101.8 | 945 
Steel Works and Rolling Mills 
Total Wage Payments....... 14 104.2 | 105.3 | 108.0 | 102.6 | 96.8} 97.3 | 94.0} 95.2 | 101.2 | 109.3 | 102.4] 91.0 
Number of Wage Earners... . 14 105.7 | 106.3 | 104.8 | 102.8 | 98.0 | 99.7 | 100.4 | 106.6 | 109.9 | 110.6 | 112.9 | 101.2 
Foundries and Machine Shops 
Total Wage Payments....... 60 91.9 | 100.2 | 102.8 | 99.6] 95.6] 93.6] 87.3 | 94.6] 92.7 | 100.9 
Number of Wage Earners 
60 90.7} 94.0} 95.6] 93.7] 91.5] 91.1} 89.8] 89.7] 96.2] 94.9] 93.5] 914 
Cleveland District........ 17 93.2} 97.2) 98.8) 94.5] 91.0] 89.8) 92.6] 108.1 | 104.5 | 103.9 | 109.5 
Northeastern District 
(Exclusive of Cleveland) . 16 76.4} 81.6} 82:6| 83.1 | 81.9] 80.7] 81.6] 83.9] 85.7] 85.5] 82.4] 803 
Northwestern District. .. .. 10 107.4 | 109.9 | 110.3 | 111.6 | 110.7 | 109.3 | 109.4 | 102.7 | 107.4 | 107.5 | 108.1 | 104.5 
Southern District......... 17 91.5 | 117.9 | 121.9 | 118.1 | 115.7 | 110.3 | 109.7 | 107.9 | 109.6 103.7 | 92.2 


ton continues to show the greatest increase and Can- : CHART Ill 
ton continues to show the greatest decrease. The in- EMPLOYMENT IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


crease in Dayton is especially noteworthy. to 


In Each Series Average Month Equals 100 
Employment in the Iron and Steel Industry in Ohio 


A considerable decline in activity in the iron and 
steel industry in Ohio during December is indicated 
by the employment curves shown in Chart IV. The 
decrease from November in numbers employed 
amounted to 5.6 per cent and practically the same de- 
crease was shown in wage payments. The indices of 
employment are shown in Table III. Average monthly 
employment in the iron and steel industry during 1926 
shows an increase of 3.3 per cent from 1925. Table 
III shows that the December decrease in activity was 
fairly general, applying to all three branches of the 
industry for which data are reported, and in the case 
of foundries and machine shops applying to all sec- 
tions of the state except the Cleveland district. An 
increase of 5.4 per cent occurred in the Cleveland dis- 60 ; | 
trict in December as compared with November. - Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 


140 


TABLE IV 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE METAL TRADES IN OHIO 


January to December 1926 


Average Month 1925 Equals 100 
Source: National Metal Trades Association 


Index of Employment 
Number 

City R i Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | Jume | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
irms 1926 | 1926 | 1926 | 1926 | 1926 | 1926 | 1926 | 19, 1926 | 1926 | 1926 1926 
ee eee 68 9% |. % 98 | 100 93 94 9 | 97 94 92 89 87 
Cleveland. ....... 42 108 109 107 105 103 101 101 101 102 101 97 97 
Cincinnati........ 34 107 109 111 1 110 110 110 113 110 il 110 110 
Columbus. ....... 19 116 119 122 121 114 103 95 107 99 106 108 97 

EE 51 100 103 108 121 118 Wl 108 105 104 89 89 
nS CES 214 103 104 106 110 106 103 102 103 101 96 94 a4 


Ree ‘Aggregate of the five cities. 
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CHART IV 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRIES IN OHIO 


January to December 1926 
Average Month 1923 Equals 100 


IN 


Jean Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Mov Dec 


Employment in the Metal Trades 

The reports of the National Metal Trades Association 
show no change in the employment situation in the 
metal trades in December as compared with Novem- 
ber. The data are shown in Table IV and are plotted 
in Chart V. The curve for the state of Ohio shows 
a downward trend since April 1926. Canton and Co- 
lumbus showed considerable decreases in December, 
Toledo showed a slight increase, while the situation 
was unchanged in Cincinnati and Cleveland. 


Unemployment in Ohio Cities 
The ratio of applicants to help-wanted requests as 
reported by the Ohio Department of Industrial Rela- 


tions shows an improved unemployment situation in 
December 1926 as compared with December 1925. 


AN 


The change from November 1926 is not especially 
noteworthy. These data indicate a larger amount of 
unemployment in Akron than in any of the other 
cities. (Table V.) 


REGISTRATION OF AUTOMOBILE BILLS 
OF SALE 

The December reports from 47 clerks of courts of 
Ohio show registration of 12,545 passenger car bills 
of sale and 1,509 commercial car bills of sale during 
December in these 47 counties. These figures repre- 
sent increases of 48.9 per cent from November in the 
case of passenger car bills of sale and 68.6 per cent in 
the case of commercial car bills of sale. The data 
are shown in Table VI. 


OHIO WHOLESALE GROCERY SALES 

The Bureaus’ index of wholesale grocery sales in 
Ohio is now available through December. This index 
is shown in Table VII and the corresponding curve 
is plotted on Chart VI. This index is based on re- 
ports from about 60 wholesale grocers in Ohio and 
covers the period since January 1923. The group of 
cooperating firms is sufficiently large and well-dis- 
tributed over the state that the index can be relied on 
as an adequate representation of the trend of whole- 
sale grocery sales in Ohio. Sales during December 
1926 showed a decrease of 8.4 per cent from Decem- 
ber 1925. Total sales during 1926 were 3.9 per cent 
less than during 1925. 

This index is based on dollar volume of sales and 
for that reason the downward trend appears slightly 
greater on the chart than it would if the series were 


CHART V 
EM?LOYMENT IN THE METAL TRADES IN OHIO 
January 1925 to December 1926 


Average Month 1925 Eqauls 100 


Source: National Metal Trades Association 
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TABLE V 
THE INDUSTRIAL UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN OHIO CITIES 
Source: Ohio Department of Industrial Relations 
of Applicants to Help Wanted of Industrial Labor 
Requests over Help Wanted nted Requests 
Unskilled Labor* Skilled Labor Unskilled Labor* Skilled Labor 
City November | December | November | December | November | December | November | December 
1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925| 1926 | 1925 | 1926] 1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926] 1925 
2,43 | 3.55 | 4.00 | 4,82 | 3.62 | 6.31 | 4.59 | 5.55 | 1687] 3356] 2016] 3467] 511] 1100} 416} 1001 
1.10 | 2,66 | 1.19 | 3.08 | 1.26 | 4.85 | 1.47 | 5.12 77| 1092} 94) 1236} 25) 273 27} 305 
1.26 | 1.55 | 1.42 | 2.55 | 2.26] 9.17 | 2.69 | 7.81 | 938] 2574] 4770] 622] 1187] 635} 1330 
1.19 | 2,10 | 1.12 | 3.70 | 1.08 | 2.59 | 1.58 | 4.27 | 252) 1699] 106) 2655 25) 417) 106} 550 
1.25 | 1.86 | 1.20 | 3.18 | 1.38 | 3.03 | 1.91 | 8.02 | 363] 1151] 210] 2034) 119} 482) 156) 77° 
Toledo 1.16 | 1.98 | 1.10 | 3.77 | 1.64 | 3.79 | 3.38 | 3.66] 172] 1433] 72] 2 67} 237) 1 327 
1.6) | 2,26 | 1.56 | 6.01 | 1.22 | 4.55 | 1.67 | 1.27} 254] 692] 130) 14 14, 117 48 
1.38 | 2,04 | 1.57 | 3.36 | 1.87 | 3.10 | 2.50 | 3.62 | 3473]11997 1383} 3813) 1 4340 
*Male and Female. 
**Total of Seven Cities. 


expressed in terms of physical units. However, after 
due allowance for this factor is made, the direction of 
the curve is highly suggestive. For example, it will 
be noted, from an examination of the chart, that 
the peak point in each year has been below the 
corresponding peak for the preceding year. This 
chart is especially significant because of the current 
interest in shifting channels of distribution. This 
subject will be more adequately treated in a subse- 
quent number of the Bulletin. 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


Business Situation 
Various well-known experts have recently ex- 


of business during 1927. It is interesting to refer to 
these for the purpose of noting the degree of similarity 
as well as divergence in these opinions. At the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, David Friday, who is a 
well-known economist, predicted that the net profits 
of corporations in 1927 would be 7.8 billions as com- 
pared with the estimate of 8.8 billions for 1926. Cor- 
porate profits in 1925 were 7.8 billions. At the same 
time he estimated that the aggregate profits of the 
railroad and utilities companies would be as great in 
1927 as in 1926. Mr. Friday based his forecast on 
the estimate that production for 1927 would be about 
6 per cent less than in 1926. He thinks that there will 
be a further decline in the prices of non-agricultural 


pressed their opinions in regard to the probable trend products. He expects, for example, that the price of 
TABLEWI 
REGISTRATION OF AUTOMOBILE BILLS OF SALE IN OHIO COUNTIES, DECEMBER 1926 
Source: Clerks of Courts of Listed Counties 
Passenger Cars |Commercial Cars Passenger Cars |Commercial Cars 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent w» | Per Cent 
Num-| Increase | Num-| Increase Num-| Increase | Num-| Increase 
County County Seat ber |Over Pre-| ber |Over Pre-|County ‘County Seat ber Over Pre-| ber r Pre- 
vious Mo |vious Mo. vious Mo vious Mo. 
Allen....... 247 63.6 19 11.8 |Lawrence....|Ironton....... 72 12.5 8 — 20.0 
Ashtabula . .|Jefferson........ 256 43.0 35 94.4 |Licking..... Newark. ...... 227 146.7 30 275.0 
Athens..... lAthens.......... 54) — 32.5 9} — 25.0 |Lorain...... Se 285 32.6 40 53.8 
Belmont... .|St. Clairsville....} 245 118.8 39 225.0 |Meigs....... Pomeroy . 75.0 15 25.0 
Brown......|Georgetown...... 73 160.7 3 200.0 |Miami...... | Sass 143 10.9 20 150.0 
Butler...... Hamilton........ 278 74.8 31 138.5 |Monroe..... Woodsfield 31 416.7 1 0.0 
Carroll... .. Carrollton....... 57 35.7 4 33.3 |Montgomery.|Dayton....... 600 9.1 100 12.4 
hampaign..|Urbana......... 106 73.8 11 266.7 |Morrow..... |Mt. Gilead 87 200.0 16); —— 
Cuyahoga.../Cleveland....... 2,215 12.8 | 264 19.5 |Muskingum. . |Zanesville 250 51.5 10 42.9 
Darke...... Greenville... .... 150 54.6 15 66.7 |Ottawa...... Port Clinton. . 104 55.2 8 300.0 
Defiance... .|Defiance........ 117 154.4 5 66.7 |Paulding. .. .|Paulding..... 72 100.0 5 66.7 
Fairfield. .. .|Lancaster. . 235 100.9 27 New 112 80.6 4 0.0 
Fayette... .. Washington C.H| 89 107.0 14 133.3 |Pickaway Circleville. .... 86 75.5 5 | — 16.7 
ranklin....|Columbus....... 1,651 90.4 | —— | ——— |Putnam..... Ottawa........ 128 245.9 5 400.0 
Geauga..... ..... 31 158.3 7 250.0 |Ross........ Chillicothe... .. 92 1.1 27 200.0 
Guernsey. . .|Cambridge.... .. 126 65.8 21 133.3 |Scioto....... Portsmouth 192 40.1 34 54.5 
ilton. ..|Cincinnati....... 1,520 67.4 | 440 193.3 |Shelby...... SOGGY... ..... 9 120.5 1 0.0 
Henry...... apoleon........ 141 113.6 5 38 6.9 44) — 10.2 
Highland Hillsboro 129 158.0 21 320.0 |Summit..... 720 47.2 | 143 | — 44.2 
Hocking 48 84.6 5 25.0 |Union.......|/Marysville... .. 47| — 9.6 17 325.0 
Huron...... Norwalk........ 175 42.3 14 100.0 |Wayne...... Wooster....... 199 139.8 17 41.7 
fferson....|Steubenville. .. .. 174 50.0 31 158.3 |Williams OES 139 73.8 ll 175.0 
Mics soe |Mt. Vernon...... 69| -— 4.2 1 0.0 |Wyandot U. Sandusky 81 80.0 8 700.0 
Painesville....... 154 31.6 19) (171.4 
Total of Comparable 
12,545 48.9 (1,509 68.6 
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non-agricultural products may decline as low in 1927 
as they were in 1921. The Bureau of Labor index for 
non-agricultural products stood in November at about 
161. The low for 1921-22 was reached in March 
1922 at 155. This would mean a decline of something 
like 43% per cent below the current level. The Stand- 
and Statistics Company Service made a computation of 
probable profits in 1927 on the basis of an analysis 
of the current trend of corporate reports and arrived 
at a conclusion somewhat similar to that reached by 
David Friday. In other words, the Standard Statistics 
Company expects a considerable decline in prices dur- 
ing 1927 without any serious industrial depression. 

The Brookmire Economic Service predicts some 
further price decline in the early months of 1927 but 
thinks a recovery after the first few months of the 
year not at all improbable. : 

The Harvard Economic Service predicts generally 
active business during the first half of 1927 on a level 
somewhat similar to that prevailing in the second 
half of 1926 (See business situation of Harvard Eco- 
nomic Service in its letters of January 8, December 
18, and November 13. 


The readers of the Bulletin of Business Re- 
search are already well acquainted with the factors 
which have been referred to from time to time as point- 
ing to a comparatively quiet business situation. These 
factors are the construction industry, the automobile 
industry, and the trend of agricultural prices. There 
is also in the background increasing competition for 
foreign markets by European countries which are re- 
covering from the post war demoralization. These 
unfavorable factors, however, have not at any time 
threatened a serious depression. The prevailing con- 
trol of production in the field of manufacture is fairly 
relied upon to prevent the depression phenomenon 
which prevailed in 1921-22. Moreover, it must be re- 
membered that increased production in the field of 
agriculture has brought about the lower prices in agri- 
cultural products, and that corporate profits can well 
be maintained with a lower price of non-agricultural 
products. 1927 promises to be a year of well being, 
even though some decline may appear in corporate 
profits. In none of the industries which are thought 
of as tending to produce recession is there found to 
be a demoralized condition. 


CHART VI 
OHIO WHOLESALE GROCERY SALES 


January 1923 to Date 
Average Month 1923-1925 Equals 100 
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Money and Credit Situation 

During the month of December there was a large 
increase in loans to brokers, the total running up from 
$2,647,000,000 to $2,788,000,000. This increase in 
lonas to brokers resulted largely from the rise in the 
price of stocks during the month. The rate on call 
loans was steady at 4% during the month, having de- 
clined slightly during the first week of January as the 
liquidation of stocks progressed during that week. The 
rates on sixty to ninety-day collateral loans rose during 
the month of December and declined again during the 
first week of January. A slightly easier money situ- 
ation is anticipated for the months of January and 
February. 


Stock Market 


The rise in the price of stocks which appeared near 
the middle of December was followed by liquidations 
toward the end of the month so that the net gain was 
rather small. Toward the end of the first week in 
January the stock market again showed some tendency 
toward activity and recovery. The lower rate of in- 
terest on call loans and the easier situation prevailing 
in the money market promise to make January and 
February comparatively good months for stock market 
speculation. 1927 seems to be regular in this respect. 
Stock prices at the present time are, however, at a 
fairly high level when yields are taken into considera- 
tion. Loans to brokers showed a considerable rise in 


TABLE VII 


OHIO WHOLESALE GROCERY SALES— 
FROM JANUARY 1923 


Average Month 1923-25 Equals 100 


Index 

1923. | 1924 | 1925 1926 
January. 89.1 | 95.8 | 85.6 | 787 

ine,.............. 889 | 947 | 797 | 765 
98.2 | 923 | 882 | 883 
101.7 | 966 | 87.0 | 85.4 
106.4 | 98.0 | 903 | 862 
June... 116.6 | 993 | 97.1 | 966 
ce aay 105.8 | 101.1 | 95.6 | 92.7 
1127 | 992 | 968 | 91.8 
Simaeier............- 1222 | 112.0 | 1063 | 1063 
abana 1221 | 117.0 | 111.0 | 101.4 
November 109.0 | 1003 | 964 | 943 
atin ..........:. 944 | 966 | 96.5 | 884 


December but are still far below the total reached in 
January of 1926. There are still ample funds available 
to finance stock market operations during the winter 
months. The trend of prices will be largely dominated 
by the week-to-week developments in the industrial 
situation. If a material revival develops in iron and 
steel in the winter months, as is anticipated by some, 
this should give some strength to the stock market. 
However, a continuation of a downward trend in non- 
agricultural prices with a declining tendency in indus- 


trial production will probably prevent the development 
of a stock market boom. In so far as the lower prices 
of agricultural products affect the general industrial 
situation the results should materialize in the first half 
of 1927. (Table VIII.) 


Employment and Volume of Trade 


The New York State report on employment in man- 
ufacturing industries showed a slight let-down in De- 
cember and a reduction of 50,000 in total manufac- 
turing employment as compared with that of Decem- 
ber 1925. The report of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on manufacturing employment in 
the United States also showed a decline in November 
which placed employment in the country as a whole 
slightly below the employment total in November of 
1925. In 1925 the trend of employment was upward 
in November as compared with the preceding month, 
while in 1926 the trend of employment was downward 
as compared with the preceding month, although the 


1926 figures for the United States as a whole showed 
a consistent increase in employment from July to Oc- 
tober inclusive. Snyder’s Index of Trade shows a 
declining tendency from September 1 through No- 
vember. The November decline in comparison with 
October was larger than the October decline in com- 
parison with September. If one refers again to the 
situation prevailing in 1925 it will be noted that Octo- 
ber exceeded September and that there was a decline 
in November somewhat similar to that which appeared 
in 1926. The Federal Reserve Index on industrial 
production shows a decline in November as compared 
with October. The total of industrial production, 
however, is materially in excess of that existing during 
the corresponding month of the preceding year. 

If an appeal be made to bank debits it will be found 
that in the United States as a whole bank debits 
showed an increase in December and that the total 
exceeded the volume for December 1925 by a negligible 
quantity. The Snyder Index is deflated so that it will 
not be effected by increases and decreases in the level 
of prices. The bank debit index reflects the volume 
of trade without a correction for price changes. Ohio 
bank debits show a slight decline in November and 
this decline continued in December. The bank debits 
series for the United States and Ohio were cor- 
rected for seasonal variation. The New York City 
bank debits for the month of December were substan- 
tially the same in volume as they were in December of 
1925. 
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The condition of employment in Ohio does not dif- 
fer widely from that found in the country as a whole. 
Table IV shows the employment situation in the metal 
trades in Ohio unchanged as compared with Novem- 
ber. The November employment, however, showed a 
decline as compared with that existing in October and 
preceding months. That is, metal trades employment 
was slightly down both for the months of November 
and December. In the state as a whole construction 
employment was 16 per cent below that for December 
1925 and the average employment in the construction 
industry for the year 1926 was 8 per cent below that 
for the year 1925. If the employment in the construc- 
tion industry in December be corrected for seasonal 
variation it will be found that the total employment 
showed less decline as compared with the normal em- 
ployment than occurred during October and Novem- 
ber. Employment in the iron and steel group repre- 
sents approximately 25 per cent of total industrial em- 
ployment in Ohio. There was a drop in December to 
94.2 as compared with 99.4 in November. Since there 
is little seasonality in employment in the iron and steel 
industry, this decline may be taken as indicating a 
somewhat slacker condition in the industry as a whole 
in Ohio. 

While Table V on industrial unemployment shows 
a very slight increase in ratio of applicants to help 


wanted for December, the situation was still materially 
better than that which prevailed in 1925. This is true 
both for unskilled as well as skilled labor. In both 
cases the labor market showed some slackness as com- 
pared with the preceding month but an improved situ- 
ation of employment as compared with the preceding 
year. 


Iron and Steel 


Pig iron production in December was 99,712 tons 
per day as compared with 107,899 tons per day in 
December 1925. The Iron Trade Review showed the 
percentage of furnaces in blast for December at 55 
per cent as compared with 57.7 per cent for the pre- 
ceding month and 60.5 per cent for December 1925. 
The Iron Age Composite for pig iron prices showed 
$19.71 per ton for January 5 as compared with $20.04 
per ton on December 8. The price of finished steel 
was steady at 2.253 cents per pound on January 5. 
During the month of December the price of scrap 
showed a declining tendency, although the Iron Trade 
Review reported a better scrap market with a probable 
increase in price during the first quarter. The railroad 
demand for iron and steel products is unusually strong. 
Unfilled orders for December showed an increase of 
153,522 tons. 


TABLE VIII 
STANDARD INDICES OF THE SECURITY 
COMMON STOCK PRICES—BY GROUPS. 


Source: Standard Statistics Company, Inc. 


1926 Range 
Net In- 
Group Dec. 4 Dec. 31 crease* High Low 
153.9 152.3 — 16 159.3 121.9 
Machine Manufacturing. ......... 88.6 93.0 44 106.8 87.2 
12 Metals (Miscellaneous)... ......... ee 119.6 120.9 1.3 130.6 105.5 
5 Teleg 161.6 161.2 4 162.4 148.3 
41.9 42.7 8 48.2 33.2 
45.8 45.3 - 5 69.5 42.9 
Traction, Gas & 223.1 220.7 — 2.4 227.1 190.4 
8 Miscellaneous (Industrials)...>.... 214.6 213.0 — 16 217.6 176.7 
 *Minus (—) indicates net decrease. 
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Prices 

Fisher’s Index of Wholesale Prices showed a syste- 
matic decline from December 4 to January 8, the total 
decrease in the index for the month being 3% points. 
An almost equal decline occurred in the month of No- 
vember, the net decline for the two months being 7.6 
points. This decline in prices is about half the entire 
decrease for 1926. Bradstreet’s Index does not reflect 
similar declines. The Bureau of Labor Index for No- 
vember declined from 150 to 148.1. The sensitive in- 
dex of the Harvard Economic Service showed q de- 
cline of 1.7 points in December. A reference to prices 
reflected by the reports of the Department of Agri- 
culture shows that the declines have been mainly in 
farm products. (See Table IX.) If one refers to the 
table, it appears that the total decline in farm products 
for the year has been 19.3 points. Fuel prices show a 
large increase for the year, metal and metal products 
show a slight decline, building materials a very slight 
decline, house-furnishing goods a very slight decline. 
Something like three-fourths of the decline in prices for 
the year 1926 may be attributed to the fall in the price 
of agricultural products. The purchasing power of 
agricultural products has declined during the year from 
87 to 80. This situation is believed by competent ob- 
servers to foreshadow further declines in the prices of 
non-agricultural products during the year 1927, This 
decline is being accompanied, however, by reduced cost 
of production and a reduced price of raw materials. 
During 1926 industrial profits have increased while 
prices declined. This has been due to some extent to 
the small decline of manufactured products in compari- 
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son with the decline in prices of agricultural products, 
Profits might be reduced materially in 1927 by de- 
clines in the prices of non-agricultural products. 


Agricultural Situation 

The January report on the agricultural situation by 
the Department of Agriculture estimates the value of 
the principle crops based on prices prevailing Decem- 
ber 1 at $7,801,000,000 compared with $8,949,000,000 
at the same date a year ago. It also reported an is- 
crease of 2,000,000 acres, or about 5 per cent, in the 
area of winter wheat sown this fall. The low price 
of corn makes it unusually profitable to raise hogs, 
but the recent survey in 11 of the corn belt states indi- 
cates only about 4 per cent increase in the fall pig 
crop which is less than 1 per cent over the 1926 total. 
There was reported no increase in the 1927 spring 
crop and a probable decrease in the hog slaughter for 
the year 1926-1927. 


Table VIII-A shows the prices prevailing on the 
farm as compared with the preceding month and with 
the corresponding month of the preceding year. 


Table IX shows relative changes in prices of va- 
rious groups of commodities according to the Bureau 
Labor Index for the month of November. 


The decrease in the prices of non-agricultural prod- 
ucts for the year ending November 1926 was 5 points 
in comparison with a decrease of 19 points in the prices 
of agricultural products. The relative purchasing 
power of farm products fell during the year from 87 
to 8o. 


TABLE VIII-A 
AVERAGE PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS RECEIVED BY PRODUCERS 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


5-year 
average, ovem- 
August, ber 
1909- av : Novem- October Novem- 
July, 1910- ber 1926 ber, 
191 1914 1925 1926 
Beef cattle, per 100 5.22 5.01 6.14 6.43 6.32 
Hogs, per 100 lbs., 7.23 6.96 10.66 12.06 11.54 
Veal calves, per 6.75 6.74 9.16 10.29 9.54 
Lambs, per 100 Ibs., 5.91 5.31 12.20 14.31 
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TABLE IX 
COMPARATIVE WHOLESALE PRICES FOR Le 
GROUPS IN THE UNITED STATES—NOVEMBER, 1926 
Average Month 1913 Equals 100 
. S. Departmen 


Source: U. S. t of Labor 
Per Cent* 
Nov. |Increase over 
Commodities 1925 | 1926 | 1926 Previous 
Month 
Farm Products........... 153.9 | 139.4 | 134.6 —3.4 
160.2 | 152.0 | 151.1 —0.6 
Clothing Material......... 187.9 | 171.5 | 169.9 —0.9 
174.8 | 184.4 | 190.2 3.1 
Metal and Metal Products. | 129.8 | 126.7 | 126.5 —0.2 
Building Materials. ....... 175.6 | 172.1 | 174.0 | 
Chemicals and Drugs...... 135.4 | 129.3 | 128.3 —0.6 
House-furnishing Goods... .| 165.9 | 160.3 | 159.9 —0.2 
ALL COMMODITIES. 157.7 | 149.7 | 148.1 —t1.1 


*Minus (—) indicates net decrease. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade 

The November sales of wholesale groceries was 2.1 
points under the sales for November 1925 but if cor- 
rection is made for the decline in prices it will be found 
that the physical volume of sales was substantially the 
same as that for the same month of 1925. The depart- 
ment store sales in the Cleveland district for Novem- 
ber were very slightly below the normal volume for 
that month. In the state of Ohio the retail dry goods 
sales for November as shown by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research Index was about one-half point above 
the sales for October and about 9.6 points above the 
sales for November 1925. The large increase as com- 
pared with November of 1925 is explained by the 
early fall of 1925 resulting in a heavy trade in Octo- 
ber with a large decline in November trade. The trade 
for November 1926 is about the normal volume for 
that month. The November figures of the Federal 
Reserve Board for all wholesale trade in the Cleveland 
district shows the total to be about three points above 


CHART VII 


PASSENGER AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, AND 
GENERAL MOTOR SALES 


January 1925 to Date by Months 


Sources: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
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the normal for that month. The wholesale dry goods 
sales were distinctly above normal both for October 
and November. The mail order sales for November 
and Ducember not only showed large increase as com- 
pared with the preceding year but were distinctly above 
the normal trend of mail order sales. The five-and- 
ten-cent store sales were also above the normal sea- 
sonal sales for November and December but the in- 
crease above normal was only slight. 


TABLE X 


AUTOMOBILE TRADE IN PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO 
FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
NOVEMBER, 1926 


Source: Federal Reserve Banks 


Philadelphia District Chicago District 
Change From Change From 
Classes of Cars November 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
“Whelonl Number Sold 47.0% 29.4% 25.8% 30.4% 
Retail “Number 52.1 99.3 —18.0 —33.0 
On Hand Nov. 30—Number.. . .... —23.8 —33.0 46 47.1 
ka — 8.6 —23.0 2.4 51.6 
Used Cars 
Salable on Hand—Number...................-.-0005: 14.1 1.0 10.6 73 
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Automobiles 

The production of automobiles for November 
show a distinct decline below both the production 
of last year and below the normal production for that 
month. The Bureau’s record of sales for December 
as taken from bills of sale record is defective because 
of the fact that bills of sale registration includes a 
considerable carry-over from preceding months which 
are necessarily entered in December in connection with 
securing the 1927 license. The sales in the Chicago 
district (Table X) for November show a decline in 
comparison with last year somewhat similar to the 
decline in production. The increase in sales in the 
Philadelphia Federal Reserve District must be inter- 
preted in the light of the situation which prevailed in 
that district during the preceding year when the an- 
thracite strike was in operation. Chart VII and Table 
XI show an excess of General Motors sales to users 
in November over division sales. It also indicates that 
General Motors sales to users in November exceeded 
their sales in November of 1925. In the case of Gen- 
eral Motors the excess of sales over the corresponding 
month in the preceding year was the largest since Janu- 
ary 1926. While current trade news indicates im- 
provement in automobile production during the current 


month, current expectations point to a slight decline 
during the spring of 1927 as compared. with sales in 
the spring of 1926. 

Construction Contracts Awarded 

The December reports on contracts awarded in the 
United States are significant in their indication of the 
persistence of a large volume of construction work in 
the United States. The December contracts awarded 
in the United States were 1.6 per cent larger than they 
were in the corresponding month of 1925. The total 
construction in the United States for the year 1926 
was 5.5 per cent in excess of the construction in 1925. 

For the Pittsburgh district the December construc- 
tion was 2 per cent in excess of that for the corre- 
sponding month of 1925, although the construction for 
the year was I1 per cent lower than that for 1925. 
The November and December figures indicate an im- 
provement, however, in the volume of construction, 
since they indicate a more favorable comparison with 
the corresponding period in the preceding year than 
has prevailed during the second half of 1926. 

The Middle Atlantic States continue to show a larger 
increase in comparison with the preceding year than 
in any other section (see Table XII). 

The most unfavorable situation is found in the 


TABLE XI 
PASSENGER IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
ND GENERAL MOTOR SALES 


1925 to Date by Months 


t of Commerce*; 
rcial and Financial Chronicle 
U. S. and Canada General Motors Company 
Dealers’ Sales to Users Division Sales to Dealers 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Increase Increase Increase 
Month Total Number | Over Same | Total Number | Over Same} Total Number | Over Same 
of Cars Period last Period last of Cars Period last 
Year ** Y ear** Year ** 
213,851 — 27.2 25,593 — 23.8 30,642 — 50.1 
253,955 — 26.1 39,579 — 20.9 146 — 38.3 
334,214 — 64 70,594 23.4 75,527 1.4 
384,548 34.3 87,448 3.2 77,223 68.0 
366,510 62.8 75,864 16.3 71,088 115.5 
223,517 — 124 78,638 43.4 6,462 57.7 
408,017 56.4 86,281 87.7 96,364 94.5 
Ae 337,435 65.1 60,257 82.4 73,374 210.5 
286,141 57.1 56,129 67.7 54,117 171.6 
284,703 32.9 53,698 109.8 76,332 149.1 
334,524 32.1 64,971 64.2 91,313 85.8 
399,105 19.5 106,051 50.2 113,341 50.1 
394,569 2.7 141,651 62.0 120,979 56.7 
226,253 —33.9 101,729 68.8 78,550 7.1 
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e Southeastern States and in the Northwest. This must figures for December represent the continuation of a 
n be interpreted, however, in view of the boom period satisfactory volume from the standpoint of the build- 
which prevailed in Florida at the close of 1925. The ing industry. 
e 
CHART VIII 
FOREIGN TRADE 1924-1926 
Chief Industrial Nations 
d Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 
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CONSTRUCTION —— CTS AWARDED IN 37 STATES AND BY DISTRICTS, SHOWING PERCENTAGE INCREASE* 
R SAME PERIOD 1925-DECEMBER 1926 
ons 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation 


New York 
37 N. E. State and New Middle Pittsburgh South- The "rhe 
tes Northern England Atlantic District eastern Central est 
New Jersey States States West 

Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 

Valua- | Cent | Valua- | Cent | Valua-| Cent | Valua- | Cent | Valua- | Cent | Valua-| Cent | Valua-| Cent | Valua-| Cent 

Month | tion In- tion In- tion In- tion In- tion In- tion In- tion In- tion In- 
crease crease crease crease crease icrease icrease crease 

1925 

oe $528 55 al $212.4, 110 | $34.1 24 | $38.2 53 | 143.5 | —14]| $67.5 | 50) $109. 46 5.2 | $37 
Jan. 457.2| 47.7} 195.5| 76] 25.6 6| 34.6 59 | 388 1| 65.8 60 79.1; 43 4.0 | —20 
Feb 389.9| 25.41 104.9) 65 19.7 | 27.22 | —19| 462} —3]| 85.3 82 85.3) 8 5.3 15 
Mar. | 597.9} 21.8} 157.7} 88| 346|-— 1 68.8 6| 87.0 | —18| 86.5 71 130.2} — 3 12.1 68 
April.| 570. 30] 443 56.7|—5| 61.8} — 37) 80.6 59 126.44 —20| 11.4 25 
May.| 549.8; 8.1] 139.9) 24] 47.3 2) 58.0 11 64.0 5| 590] —18 141. 1 10.9 | —13 
June.| 547.8] — 127.1 4| 390|-—9]| 53.1 18 | 95.1 51 51.7 | —30 146.6} —19 | 10.4 | —I7 
July .| 518.9} 5.2) 110.4, 41.2 | —29| 48.6 76.2 | —26| 588 | —33 154.44 54] 118 31 
Aug..| 600.8] — 1.7) 153.7) —27 44.6|-—9 61.5 19 63.5 | —18 46.1 | —33 196.0 57 8.6 | 
Sept..| 562.44— .7| 146.9 13 44.3) -—7 62.3 28 65.1 | — 1 56.9 | —33 160.6) 0O 
Oct..| 515.7) — 3. 123.6 —12| 31.4] 569 11 58.3 | 48.1 | —37 171.3) 35 9.8 4l 
Nov..| 487. 2 118.0} —26| 365} 66.3 408) 154.2} 29 5.3 | —10 
537.4 1.6} 226.5 7 | 33.1 —3| 464 21 | 44.5 2) 39.1 | —42 127.1 16 3.4 —35 

Total] $6,335.4| _5.5|$1.775.2| 11 |$441.6 | — 7 |$640.4 | 16 [$741.4 | —11 [$730.3 | — 6 |$1,672.2| 12| $1022! 7 


*Minus (—) indicates decrease. 
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Foreign Trade 

The exports of the United States have shown the 
usual increase in the fall of the year, the November 
total exceeding that for the corresponding month of 
the preceding year. (See Table XIII and Chart 
VIII.) The imports, however, showed a slight de- 
cline as compared with the preceding month, whereas 
the tendency of imports in November of 1925 showed 
an increase as compared with the preceding month. 
The slackness in the imports may be taken as indicative 
of a somewhat easier industrial situation at the end 
of 1926. The October and November exports of the 
United Kingdom as well as the imports for the cor- 
responding months showed a distinct increase, the im- 
provement in both cases arising from the results of the 
passing of the coal strike. The export and import 
figures for Germany during the latter half of 1926 
indicate a more active condition of industry in that 
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country. A study of the figures on production of iron 
and steel in European countries shows that the trade 
in these products lost by Great Britain as a result of 
the coal strike went mainly to Germany and this fact 
accounts largely for the increased activity in that 
country during the second half of 1926. This fact 
was reflected in somewhat higher prices in Germany 
and in Great Britain. (See Table XIV.) The re. 
covery in French gold prices has been due largely to 
the increase in the value of the paper franc. A study 
of gold prices in France and a comparison with the 
tendency of paper prices shows that during a period 
of rising paper prices the increase in gold prices lags 
or actually declines. Likewise during a decline of 
paper prices there is a lag in the decline or an actual 
rise of gold prices. The present effect of the upward 
movement of paper prices in France is causing hard- 
ship and depression as has been generally expected. 


TABLE 
FOREIGN TRADE 1925-1926 
Chief Industrial Nations 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce 


United States United Kingdom Germany Japan 
(In Million Dollars) (Thousand Pounds, Sterling) | (Million Gold Marks) (Million Yen) 
Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports 

446.4 346.2 69,051 128.907 697 1,372 147 228 
ebruary........... 270.7 333.4 69,330 110,148 631 1,125 164 284 
Ree Ne Ck 453.7 385.4 70,303 112,681 712 1,111 151 313 
Perera wee 398.3 346.1 60,877 110,358 672 1,081 168 258 
EG a 370.9 327.5 64,204 104,278 732 1,084 170 204 
Te ame 323.3 325.2 58,893 110,982 1,072 181 201 

339.7 325.6 64,826 98,745 747 1,180 211 171 
379.8 340.1 61,038 91,733 1,303 228 191 
September.......... 420.4 350.0 60,735 97,925 780 1,104 233 164 
_.. ea 490.6 374.1 67, 108,839 851 1,119 227 165 
November. . 447.8 376.4 60,977 114,693 797 894 213 184 
December.......... 468.3 396.6 65,769 134,269 798 765 207 185 
ee ee eee 396.8 416.8 60 117,689 801 733 166 205 
February........... 352.9 388.3 62,814 5 788 721 160 243 
Saar 374.4 442.9 66,400 106,864 927 687 188 287 

_ TE eas 388.0 397.9 52,749 102,492 782 729 161 235 

356.7 320.9 45,764 81,1 731 707 161 220 
338.0 336.3 50,107 97,504 761 796 156 193 
368.4 339.0 57,260 823 949 161 184 
385.6 | 336.6 49,780 101,100 173 159 
September.......... 450.0 345.0 50,680 101,724 836 823 178 164 
_ or 457.0 383.0 53,177 111,014 882 1,148 192 142 
November.......... 481.0 376.0 53,060 113,290 876 1,000 178 157 
Totals (1926)......... 4,348.8 4,082.7 602,171 1,130,011 8,207 8,293 1,874 2,189 
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TABLE XIV 
INTERNATIONAL WHOLESALE PRICE INDICES 
(In Terms of Gold, Pre-War Equals 100) 
Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin 


France United States che 
Month (Federal Reserve | (Federal Statis- | (Bureau of Labor okyo i 
(Board of Trade) Board)* tical Bureau) Statistics) 
1925 

166 124 134 161 168 
163 124 131 156 169 
158 119 135 160 169 
157 119 132 160 164 
156 118 126 160 164 
153 100 1 156 168 
144 99 123 151 169 
145 97 1 152 167 
149 90 127 151 169 
Sa eee 149 102 127 149 170 


*The indices published in the Federal Reserve Bulletin were converted on the basis of changes in the dollar value of the currency 
unit. The average of the cable transfer rates for the month was used. 


THE BRITISH STRIKE AND THE IRON AND. TABLE XV 
STEEL TRADE IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
Prior to the British general steel strike the monthly Gross Tons—Scrap Eliminated 

production of pig iron in Great Britain was about } Taparte Imports 
570,000 tons per month. It fell rapidly to between Country 1926 1925 1926 1925 
10,000 and 20,000 tons per month. The question United States...| 1,992,000 | 1,680,000 | 1,084,000 | 843,000 
arises as to the effect of this drop in the production of Great Britain. ..| 3,200,000 | 3,731,000 | 3,360,000 | 2,721,000 
pig iron in Great Britain on the iron and steel trade Seas 
of other countries. While there was some increase in Belgian (b) and 
the monthly production of pig iron in the United States 
our exports of this product were not greatly affected Total..........'16,901,000 115,552,000 ' 6,160,000 | 5,433,000 
by the British strike. The total exports of iron and (a) Includes Saar from January 10, 1925. 
steel for the United States in 1926 were about 1,992,- (b) Includes Luxemburg except for 1913. 


000 tons as compared with 1,680,000 tons in 1025. The ? G ‘ , 
following table taken from the Iron Trade Review of rapid recovery of the irom and stack te 


: +s dustry is found to be coincident with the rapid de- 
many was in position to take a large fraction of the 
export trade which would otherwise have gone to 
Great Britain because her production was at a com- 
paratively small fraction of her total capacity. By the 
of 1924-26. This shows a regular increase in the out- 
put of France which almost reached its capacity output reached about 80 per cent of its productive capacity. 
in the fall of 1926. On the other hand, there was a In pre-war times Germany exported about 20 per cent 
period of industrial depression in Germany following of its iron and steel production. During the summer 
the stabilization of its monetary system which of 1926 about 50 per cent of the German steel output 
reached the lowest point in February of 1926. The was exported, and at the end of the year Germany was 


The increase in our imports of iron and steel ex- 
ceeded the increase in our exports by about 32,000 
tons. Chart IX shows production of pig iron in 
France, Germany and Great Britain during the period 
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CHART IX imports were sold in the United States at substantially in 


MONTHLY PIG IRON PRODUCTION IN FRANCE, the same price as prevailed in the domestic markets al 
GERMANY AND GREAT BRITAIN 


of Europe. 
January 1925 to October 1926 m 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce SYNOPSIS OF RUSSIA fir 
1000 se 
A th 
° 
General Review of Reports by Institute of Com. | 
mercial Research, London, England 

4% The Institute of Commercial Research of London, Ic 
2600 England, has issued two extremely interesting reports P 
: / on Russia covering the successive years 1925-1926, - 
v7 Great Britain wk d 
“ e value of these reports lies in their apparently dis- r 
interested effort to present facts. They purport to p 
proceed without political bias and to be motivated c 
entirely by a desire to supply to business men in Eng- a 
200 land a helpful picture of trade opoportunities, indus- c 
trial and financial conditions in Russia. The reports a 
are of especial value because they permit checking up t 
of forecasts of one year in the report of the following I 
The reports supply a large variety of data dealing ' 

with such matters as legislation, finance, transport, 
exporting about 40 per cent of its total output. Table : 


natural resources, national industries, unemployment, 
and trade. The second of these reports is made by a 
representative of the Institute who was able to circu- 
late unobserved through Russia gathering information 

It may be noted in this connection that not only was at first hand. This observer is described as having 
there a large recovery in the production of steel in been entirely familiar with the Russian situation by 
Germany during the latter half of 1926, but that this actual residence before, during, and after the Russian 
increased production was marketed at better prices revolution. His description of the more technical 
than prevailed. It is interesting to note in this con- phases of the Russian situation is considerably en- 
nection that much of the imports of pig iron into the livened by many personal and human interest touches 
Uaited States come: from Germany, aqd that these which give valuable insight into the temperament and 


XVI gives a good indication of the extent of the in- 
dustrial recovery of the chief industrial nations in 
terms of iron and steel production. 


TABLE XVI 
THE WORLD PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND STEEL BY COUNTRIES 1926 
Compared with Previous Years 
Source: Iron Trade Review 


Pig iron Steel Ingots and Castings _- 
Tonnage Producti Tonnage 

% of World Increase over te % of World Increase over _ 

Country Tons _ Total | "1925 | 1923 | 1913 Tons Total |"7925 | 1923 | 1913 
United States. ..... 39275 51.1 80|— 19| 281 48580 53.3 70 81 552 
France............ 9230 12.0 104| 727| 801 8245 9.0 125 | 639| 787 
Germany.......... 9250 12.0 —76| 904} —513 11905 13.0 — 8| 919 | —36l 
Belgium........... 3340 4.3 335 | 580] 366 3321 3.6 400 | 469| 368 
Luxemburg........ 2450 3.2 2189 2.4 66| 852| — 
Great Britain...... 2400 3.1 —615 | —677 | —766 3500 3.8 —527 | —587 | —543 
All Others......... 10852 14.1 138 497 51 13488 14.8 85 498 | 342 
World Total....... 76797 100.0 19| 123 | — 13 91228 100.0 25 183 | 221 


| 
| 
N 
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Bree Note: Luxemburg included in Germany figure for 1913. 
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intimate phases of life not only of * Russians but 
also of the observer. 


As might be expected the report indicates the 
more or less chaotic condition of Russian industry, 
finance, agriculture, and trade. Chief among these 
seems to be the disorganization of industry. The au- 
thor is exceedingly fair in pointing out the initial 
handicaps under which Russian industry developed 
and to admit that the present status, of Russian 
industry is, if anything, equal to the situation 
under the Czaristic regime. The absence of techno- 
logical personnel combined with the natural undisci- 
plined ambitions of workers suddenly endowed with 
unaccustomed powers led to the almost complete 
demolition of the industrial plant of Russia during the 
Bolshevik terror. The rehabilitation of this industrial 
plant has gone forward with remarkable rapidity when 
considered in the light of the limitations in technology 
and administrative personnel. Many instances are 
cited of the disparity between program and perform- 
ance. In one instance the erection of a large automo- 
bile factory was authorized with a program for one 
hundred thousand cars during the first year of opera- 
tion. At the end of six months twenty cars had been 
completed together with a number of parts. Of these 
twenty cars two passed test. Thereupon the Soviet 
commissioner decided that the time had not yet arrived 
for the mass production of automobiles. 


There is considerable doubt expressed by the ob- 
server as to the capacity of Russia to achieve within 
the necessary time a sufficient enlargement of its pro- 
ductive capacity to escape a condition threatening the 
overthrow of the Bolshevik and Communistic regimes. 
The author points out how Russia is torn between 
two forces. The first of these is the idea embodied in 
the masterly leade:ship of Lenine and the second is 
the force of actual facts. While the policy of Lenine, 
had he survived, might have led to a gradual approach- 
ment to the status of our western economic order, 
there seems to be lacking this capacity for adaptability 
among his successors. 


The financial situation, while distressing, is perhaps 
less dramatically so than it has been in other Euro- 
pean countries. It is well to remember that in the 
first place prior to the war the financial machinery had 
been less extensively developed in Russia than else- 
where. It is also well to keep in mind that the temper 
and industrial development of the Russian people made 
them very tolerant of various systems of barter and 
cooperative enterprise which would be considered im- 
practicable under western conditions. Furthermore, 
the hardships of poverty and the depression of Euro- 
pean moneys precipitating large numbers of the mid- 
dle and lower classes into poverty, operated less vio- 


lently in Russia because of the fact that these classes 
from the start possessed a comparatively small 
amount of financial wealth. The transition from fiat 
paper money deliberately inflated to discredit monetary 
transaction, to the present gold standard monetary sys- 
tem of Chervonetsy (a specie of bank note) is inter- 
estingly described. It does not differ greatly from the 
rehabilitation of other European currencies. 


The chief problem of Russia is presented as being 
of an agrarian origin and one very stubborn of so- 
lution. Russia is represented as being caught in a 
vicious circle. Having no competent media of ex- 
change to start with, the Soviet state is being prevented 
from providing to the agricultural operation the neces- 
sary means for acquiring such products as its factories 
are able to turn out. It is necessary to procure this 
means from abroad. This is one of the chief reasons 
for the stubborn refusal of the Soviet government to 
surrender any of its monopolistic rights in national 
trade. In its endeavor to ingratiate itself with a 
peasant population, who after all constitute the ef- 
fective bulk of Russia, it sees the necessity for pro- 
viding easy means to the grain farmers to capitalize 
their crops. They have attempted to accomplish this 
by the collection of export quotas of grain, which 
quotas have been distributed among the various terri- 
torial units. This program has been constantly har- 
rassed by the suspicion, stubborness, and cupidity of 
the peasants. Past experience has led them to be ex- 
ceedingly dubious of Soviet pledges and they there- 
fore hestiate to surrender the grain required for ex- 
port upon the mere receipting by the Soviet official. 
Nor are they ready to accept any Soviet currency. 
During the past year a speculative motive has led the 
peasants to hold out for prices which under present 
expensive methods of export are prohibitive. Thus 
the Soviet government, which also constitutes the ad- 
ministrative corps for the industrial activities of Rus- 
sia, is prevented from developing adequate markets for 
its manufactured products, and the farmers are pre- 
vented from acquiring the manufactured article they 
so much need and desire by this incapacity to secure 
sufficient grain for export to procure the media of ex- 
change wherewith to carry on these transactions. 

The only escape from this dilemma that seems to 
occur to the observer reporting these conditions, is the 
larger development of Russian resources by outside 
capital. This he is convinced is encouraged by the dis- 
position of the Soviet officials to grant larger privi- 
leges and protections to foreign investors and pro- 
moters. Already there has been a considerable influx 
of Fordson tractors and an effort is made to popu- 
larize the use of the automobile. 

The chief contenders for Russian trade and oppor- 
tunities for internal development are reported to be 
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Germany, France, United States, and England. Of 
these it is his opinion that the United States, Eng- 
land and Germany stand highest in the esteem of Rus- 
sians. It is the observer’s feeling that the English 
are most popular in Russia, that the United States 
has developed the best contacts through the unofficial 
harboring that has been given to the international Rus- 
sian trade associations in the United States, and that 
Germany has been developing opportunities with the 
greatest assiduousness. In general tone the reports, 
while they recognize very grave limitations upon the 
continued rehabilitation of Russia from within; for 
the most part are optimistic. They admit that condi- 
tions have in the main improved, not only since the 
revolution, but over conditions in the Czar’s regime 
as well. They see as the chief problems for solution 
the colonization of large masses of unemployed peas- 
ants, the solution of the vicious circle involving agri- 
culture and industry, and the further rehabilitation 
of the industrial and raw material resources of the 
country by the importation of foreign investment, and 
of managerial and technological personnel. 


NOTES ON THE MEETING OF THE TAYLOR 
SOCIETY, DECEMBER 8-10, 1926 

Application of Scientific Management to Coal 

Mini 

A very interesting paper was read by Jerome C. 
White of the Coal Age on the application of scientific 
management of the coal mining industry. It devel- 
oped that a systematic effort was made to so standard- 
ie the work of each operators that a definite production 
would be scheduled as appropriate for the operator 
in question. A centralized planning department for 
the group of coal mines under discussion was de- 
vised, and a general control chart developed. By 
means of systematic reports in regard to production 
from the miners it was possible for the superintendent 
to keep in contact with the activities of each miner 
so that from day to day it appeared whether the miner 
was actually producing what had been worked out as 
standard production on his part. 

The centralized chart was substantially the same as 
the old Gantt chart used for general planning and con- 
trol of productive work. The result of the applica- 
tion of this method to a group of mines resulted in 
almost doubling the output of each miner who was 
thus placed in position to work under standardized 
conditions with centralized planning control. One of 
the miners who was asked to explain the large increase 
in output said, “Every one of us knows exactly what 
he has to do.” 

The importance of planning operations and stand- 
ardizing work in coal mining was increased according 
to Mr. White by the use of the electric motor in con- 


nection with underground transportation and under- 
ground operations of the coal miner. 

Another engineer gave an account of the applica- 
tion of the Gantt method of control to mining opera- 
tions in Czecho-Slovakia where results were similar 
to those described by Mr. White. 

Centralization vs. Decentralization of Control 

A number of papers bearing on the general question 
of centralized authority were presented. Perhaps the 
outstanding paper on this subject was read by Mary 
P. Follett, her subject being “Leadership and the 
Illusion of Final Authority.” The central thesis of 
her paper was that the increasing size of business 
organizations makes it impossible for the chief execu- 
tive to be intimately acquainted with the detailed prob- 
lems arising in the separate departments and divisions. 
The chief executive, therefore, becomes concerned 
mainly with matters of organization and correlation of 
the work of the different departments and divisions 
of the business which he may be called upon to manage, 
He becomes principally involved in delegating author- 
ity rather than in exercising it. 

However, Miss Follett did not after all accurately 
define the duties and function of the chief executive, 
leaving much to be done in this direction. She was 
mainly concerned in pointing out that in matters of 
routine operation, the chief executive becomes no 
longer the final authority. We cannot be informed 
about the technical problems of the various depart- 
ments and divisions and consequently the final author- 
ity for departmental and divisional work fequently 
rests with those who are in direct charge of these 
departments and subsidiary units. The expert knowl- 
edge and departmental contact of the subsidiary execu- 
tive make him, in fact, the final authority for the major 
part of the activity of the subsidiary unit. 

She also emphasized the importance of committee 
conferences between executives of related departments 
for the purpose of developing the unity of operation 
of a business establishment. She said that there was 
too much up and down conference and not enough 
cross functioning in connection with the determination 
of executive problems. 

At the same time she expressed her dissent from the 
opinion that the plant committee is an efficient admin- 
istrative authority. It is valuable mainly for the pur- 
pose of bringing to light pertinent facts and securing 
the cooperation of related units. It is an aid to the 
executive in coming to important administrative con- 
clusions. 

Some reference was made in her paper to the im- 
portant applications of the principles referred to in 
her discussion to the locations of governmental author- 
ity and the principles of governmental administration. 

Little dissent was expressed from the conclusions 
reached in Miss Follett’s paper. 
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Management Research 

An entire half-day of the Taylor Society was de- 
voted to the subject of Management Research. The 
chief paper was read by Dr. H. S. Persons who is 


first pointed out the importance of current research 
which is using quantitative methods for the purpose 
of arriving at important principles for the purpose 
of determining executive action. These quantitative 
statistical data were noted as being used particularly 
for current forecasting work and for the budgeting 
activities of business concerns. 

At the same time Professor Persons called attention 
to the limitations of the quantitative method in the 
solution of current management problems. One of 
the difficulties encountered in connection with quan- 
titative research is the lack of homogeneity in quan- 
titative units and the lack of precise definition of 
these units. For example, he pointed out that such 
terms as depreciation, expense, tools, etc., were after 
all somewhat difficult to define. 

Certain qualitative differences arise making it 
difficult to arrive at conclusions upon an entirely 
quantitative basis. The quantitative facts never rep- 
resent all of the facts. There are always qualitative 
considerations and qualitative facts affecting executive 
conclusions which cannot be reduced to quantitative 
statement. It is for this reason that he regarded 
the interview as an important method of management 
research. Only by such methods can one come to an 
understanding of the human reaction of workers and 
employes to management methods applied in plant 
operation. 

For the same reason he placed importance on the 
experimental method. Certain management devices 
can be tried out and the results may be quantitatively 
determined even though the research itself is of an 
experimental character and was not based originally 
on purely quantitative considerations. 

Dr. Persons referred to the following important 
agencies of research whose work should have the co- 
operation and encouragement of business executives. 

1. Trade associations. 

2. Research activities of research departments in 

the larger business concerns. 

3. Research activities of small groups of concerns 

.which are organized for cooperative research. 

4. Management research in colleges of commerce 

and other divisions of educational activities, 
etc. 


Research Activity of the Massachusetts Manufac- 
turers’ Research Association 

A paper by Raymond L. Tweedy, Secretary of this 

association was one of the outstanding papers of the 

Society. The Massachusetts Manufacturers’ Associa- 


Managing Director of the Taylor Society. Dr. Persons — 


tion is composed of twelve members who are non- 
competing manufacturers having a joint annual pro- 
duction of about $150,000,000 worth of goods. The 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, a manufacturer 
of machinery, a manufacturer of paper, etc., are rep- 
resented in this group of twelve. The work of the 
director of research is largely that of coordinating 
the various research activities and giving publicity to 
the results of the research work among the members 
of the association. He also has an important duty 
in connection with planning the various researches 
carried on by the members. One of the interesting 
activities of the research unit is the report by the 
works manager of each concern on the administrative 
work and activity of other members of the group. 
Periodical conferences are held for the purpose of 
discussing the results of studies of this character. 
The Director of Research and some of the members. 
of the association who were present pointed out that 
the results of the association’s activity tended to make 
the best methods of supervision and administration 
common practice among the members of the group. 
One of the results of this associational research is a 
certain exchange in expert services among the members 
of the group. For example, it may be that one of the 
twelve members will have in his personnel an engin- 
eer who has had experience in planning a removal 
from an old into a new building. If any member of 
the group is confronted with this problem they. will 
arrange for the utilization of the services of this 
engineer even though he may be in the employ of 
another member. 


Researches are placed under way which are of 
interest to certain common administrative units, such 
as purchasing agents. It is found, for example, that 
even though the manufacturers are non-competing 
that, nevertheless, the raw material and supply pur- 
chases are to some extent the same, and the principles 
underlying a good purchasing program are substan- 
tially the same for the respective firms. The same 
is true of personnel management and works manage- 
ment. A regular news sheet is published by this 
association which serves the purpose of making avail- 
able to the respective members the results of research 
activity. The Director pointed out certain specific 
savings that he had noticed in the operation of partic- 
ular firms as a result of research activity of the 
association. In one instance a proposed purchase of 
$15,000 worth of machinery to displace some machin- 
ery already in use was found by research to be un- 
necessary after appropriate modifications were made 
in the operation of the old machinery. Another re- 
search was referred to which enabled each of the two 
companies to save $35,000 in six months. 
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Other Papers 

Space does not permit a description of other im- 
portant papers including a paper by Miss Mary Van 
Kleeck of the Rusgell Sage Foundation on “The 
Necessity of Perfecting the Interview as a Method 
of Research”; by J. M. Clark, on “Overhead Cost and 
Management Policy”; by W. O. Jelleme, on “The 
Influence of the Current Buying Habit on Manager- 
ial Policy and Practices.” 

Those who are interested in the papers read at the 
Taylor Society may possibly secure them by communi- 
cating with Dr. Persons at 29 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Principles, Practices, and Point of View by Walter 
Dili Scott, Robert C. Clothier. 


A. W. Shaw Company, New York, 1925, 647 pp. 
Price $4. 


The reaction upon examination of the book is one of 
disappointment. From these authors one expects a 
great deal of the more critical and specific. , We have 
here over 600 pages of closely printed material giving 
the impression of being fairly ponderous and exhaus- 
tive; the kind of book one would buy with a sense of 
elation and put on the shelf with pride, only to find in 
an emergency that anything but the thing sought for 
could be found. While the book purports to treat of 
personnel management, dealing with “principles, prac- 
tices, and points of view,” the presentation of prin- 
ciples is very vague and loose, the routine is described 
in a most meager fashion, and the book is made up, 
with the exception of the part on selective tests and 
rating, very largely of a rather discursive presentation 
of “points of view.” 

It is interesting to note that out of these 600 
any emergency that anything but the thing sought for 
odd pages nearly half have to do with selective tests 
and rating methods. It is these sections of the book 
which appear to be competent and specific. They 
might very well have been taken out and made into 
a book by themselves which could carry with it the 
prestige of the authors’ reputation in their special 
field. Incorporated into the present text it gives to the 
treatment of personnel management a very lop-sided 
effect. It is interesting, furthermore, to note that 
while the sections on selective tests and rating methods 
are profusely illustrated with a variety of devices and 
tables, there are only by the utmost stretch of defini- 
tion four forms of personnel administration graphic- 
ally illustrated. Two of these four forms have to do 
with practically the same thing and could be virtual 
duplicates. The forms illustrated are: the application 
blank, which is diffusely arranged; the qualification 
card, which is a little more than a duplicate of the 
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same data; two samples of requisition forms, which 
indicate no effort at analyses or interlocking with 
other forms; and a summary requisition sheet which 
has little to offer as an improvement upon the more 
prevalently used physical file of requisitions. This 
latter form, furthermore, fails to indicate length of 
time taken and the number of rejects incident to the 
filling of each requisition. This would provide data 
of distinct value in testing the condition of the labor 
market, the difficulty of satisfying the job specifica- 
tions, and the competency of the interviewer selecting 
the candidate. On page 326 we come upon the con- 
sideration of sources of labor supply. 

We might say that the appendix is by far the best 
part of the book. Here we have presented in the 


‘form of reprints of various professional reports made 


by the organization to which the authors are attached, 
explicit and admirable analyses of specific industrial 
conditions. These exhibits show the capacity of the 
authors to have produced a really valuable and help- 
ful book. It is unfortunate that the same rigorous 
discipline has not been applied to their text material. 
We wish to commend especially the sections of the 
appendix having to do with the analysis of various 
theories in labor turnover and the specimen report 
rendered to a foundrymens’ association. These are 
both admirable and indicative of the sort of thing the 
average practical employer wants and can use to 
advantage. 


The Ethics of Business, by Edgar L. Heermance: 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1926. 244 pages. 


This book is the second one written by the same - 
author out of material being gathered for a general 
study of social ethics. In the main it is a discussion 
of the standards of conduct being worked out by or- 
ganized trade groups in America. The exposition is 
based on written codes of ethics which have been 
adopted and which represent what the associations 
discussed regard as good ethical practice. 

After tracing briefly the history of competitive prac- 
tice, which finally leads to the trade association move- 
ment, the author considers some of the standards of 
fair competition, such as the single-price idea in retail- 
ing, the movement for truth in advertising, and the 
standards of commercial honesty in contracts and cred- 
its. The growth of ethical standards in business is 
compared to their development in some of the older 
professions, and business conducted at a “fair profit” 
is considered as a public service similar to that ren- 
dered by professional groups. In the presentation of 
each of these divisions excerpts from codes of ethics 
are used as a concrete method of showing the feelings 
of trade groups toward each of the practices under 
discussion. 
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In the last division of the book the author’s own 
generalizations are drawn. He recognizes the unor- 
ganized, the transitional, and the standardized stages 
of ethical practice in specific industries, and cites ex- 
amples to prove that business in many fields has come 


to be a social and not an individual matter. 


While a subject as broad as this can hardly receive 
adequate treatment in the scope of a small book, the 
author has succeeded very well in his purpose of pre- 
paring material to serve as an introduction to the study 
of social ethics. The book has not attempted any com- 
plete survey of practices, though enough of these prac- 


Petruary: 1-22 Columbus, Ohio--_ 
February 7, 8, Columbus, Ohio___ 


February 21, 22, 23_---- Columbus, Ohio 


February 22 and 23.... Toledo, 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


January 21_-_---....--. Cincinnati, Ohio------ The Cincinnati Boot & Shoe Manufac- 


January Columbus, Ohio--- 


--- Miami Valley Traffic Club. 


--- The Ohio Hardware Association. 


--- Ohio Valley Retail Shoe Dealers’ Asso- 


tices is treated to give body to the discussion, Addi- 
tional space emphasis might well have been placed on 
this division of the book. 


The book is one which may well be read by any 
business man interested in the competitive practices of 
his own and related industries; it furnishes a good 
bibliography and much material for further research. 
Not the least of its contributions are the suggested 
problems ‘or further research in the field of social 
ethics, and a list of published codes which are suitable 
for study i determining the standards now in force 


in business. 


turers Association. 
Wm. H. Tateman, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Room 6, Duttenhofer Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


.-- Associated Ohio Dailies. 


._C. Hooper, Secretary, Journalism 
Department, Ohio State University. 


.-- The Ohio State Association of Builders 


Exchanges, Phillip Gott, Secretary, 
Metropolitan Building, Akron, Ohio. 


.-- Shelby Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ 


Association. 
C. L. Beal, Secretary, 115 N. Broadway, 
Shelby, Ohio. 


.-- Ohio Retail Clothiers’ & Furnishers’ 


Association. 
C. E. Dittmer, Executive Director, 175 
S. High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Maurice T. Otto, Secretary, Dayton 
Chamber of Commerce, Dayton, Ohio. 


James B. Carson, Secretary, 411 Mutual 
Home Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


--- The Common Brick Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation. 
Ralph P. Stoddard, Secretary, 2121 
Title Building, Cleveland, 
io. 


ciation. 
W. E. Southard, Secretary, 175 S. High 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


--- The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 


tion of Ohio. 
C. S. Latchaw, Secretary, 102 Home 
— & Loan Building, Defiance, 
io. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 

The publications of the Bureau of Business Research are of three types: 
(1) regular bulletins reporting results of studies conducted by the Bureau; 
(2) special bulletins presenting preliminary or informal reports of limited scope 
and of interest primarily to certain trade groups; (3) monthly bulletins dealing 
with current business conditions, both in general and in special fields. 

Bulletins in the regular series, when available for general distribution, will 
be sent upon receipt of check. Bulletins in the special series will also be gen- 
erally available, but in limited quantities and subject to withdrawal on exhaustion 


of the supply. The list below contains the numbers, titles, and prices of the 
bulletins so far published : 


REGULAR SERIES 
No. 


Title Price 
R-1l Compensation and Expense of Ohio Wholesale Grocers — Year 


R-2 A Uniform System of Accounts for Retail Furniture Dealers (price to resi-_ : 
dents of Ohio, $1.00) regular price 5. 


00 

R-3 Housewives’ Buying Habits in Columbus, Ohio— Year 1924 50 
R-4 Salesforce Compensation and Expense in Retail Furniture Stores of the 

Ohio Valley— Year 1924 0 

R-5 The Ten-Payment-Plan of Retailing Men's Clothing. 50 

R-6 The Construction Industry in Ohio 1.00 


SPECIAL SERIES 
X-1 Survey of Ohio Retail Dry Goods Advertising— Year 1924 
X-2 Survey of Ohio Retail Clothing Advertising — Year 1924 
X-3 Operating Results of Ohio Wholesale Grocers— Year 1923 
X-4 Operating Results of Ohio Wholesale Grocers— Year 1924 
Content of Advertising Courses in Colleges of Commerce — Agency Suggestions 
X-6 Sales, Outstandings, and Advertising of Ohio Retail Dry Goods Dealers—Year 1925 
X-7 Training for Retail Advertising 
X-8 Operating Results of Ohio Wholesale Grocers — Year 1925 


PROCEEDINGS OF MANAGEMENT WEEK, 1925 


Office Management Section $ 50 
Production Section 
Marketing Section 50 
Accounting Section 50 
Proceedings of Management Week (all sections — cloth binding) 2.00 
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